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Reducing the Costs of Distribution 


By Ropert F. Exper, Specialist in Market Research, 
Brown Company 


HIS PAPER was awarded the first prize of $1,000 by the Asso- 

ciation’s Committee’ on Alvan T. Simonds Economic Awards 

Established by Alvan T. Simonds, President, Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company 


: nas recent emphasis on problems of distribution is a corollary of the in- 

creased complexity of our productive system. Distribution may be de- 
fined as the process of transferring goods from factory or farmyard to the 
ultimate consumer. An economist would say that production creates “form- 
utility” ; distribution, “time-utility” and “place-utility.” The producer creates 
something which people want; the distributor conveys it to the people who 
want it, at the time when they want it. 

Until very recently, production has been the dominant problem. In the 
beginning of civilization every man was his own producer, and there was no 
distribution problem. The division of labor, whereby one man raised cattle, 
another made shoes, and a third milled flour, increased productive efficiency, 
and at the same time made necessary a system of distribution so that all three 
could have beefsteak, shoes, and bread. Yet the principal problem lay in pro- 
ducing enough of these commodities to satisfy those who wanted them. There 
had generally existed a “‘seller’s market.” 

The improvement of the mechanics of production; the transition from 
handicraft to shop, from shop to modern factory, has been a succession of 
steps toward specialization and centralization of industry. In the beginning 
we were a people of few wants, rather indifferently supplied. As those few 
wants were better satisfied, there was time to discover new wants, and the 
clamor for “more production” continued. In response, better machinery was 





1The Committee on Awards: E. E. Ames, Vice-President and Director of Sales, General Box 
Company; Dr. Donald Cowan, Commercial Research Department, Swift and Company; Dr. Fr 
Clark, Professor of Marketing, Northwestern University, President, National Association of Teachers 
of Marketing & Advertising, Chairman. 
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invented ; labor grew more efficient ; research discovered new methods: better 
plans of organization were evolved. 

Distribution lagged behind in the rapid advance of productive efficiency, 
As a general rule whatever was made could be sold profitably. Distribution 
therefore often proceeded by devious channels established by chance and per- 
haps long since rendered obsolete. It was inevitable that eventually the back- 
wash from a clogged distribution system should slow down the wheels of pro- 
duction. The Great War played its part with its accompaniment of improved 
organization methods and new mechanical equipment. The war period prob- 
ably marks the turning point from seller’s market to buyer’s market. For 
the first time there was capacity to produce more goods than people could 
consume. ; 

The goal of every manufacturer is to operate his factory at somewhere 
near its capacity. Most manufacturing industries carry a heavy load of over- 
head, and capacity production, on a profitable basis, is the surest road to divi- 
dends. But no business can long produce more than it can sell. The easiest 
way to increase sales volume, as every business man knows, is to cut prices. 
To decrease prices and still operate profitably means that lower costs are 
necessary. 

When the “buyer’s market” came into being, every effort was made to 
cut production costs. Labor was speeded up; improved methods were in- 
stalled; new and efficient factories were bulit to obtain the advantages of 
“mass production.” In general, the greater the volume of production, the 
less is the cost per unit; but, also, the more difficult is the problem of distribu- 
tion. In many cases a high distribution cost acts as a bar to maximum volume. 
It minimizes the effect of production economies. If half of the consumer’s 
dollar goes for production and half for distribution, a ten per cent. re- 
duction in costs of production means only a five per cent. reduction to the 
consumer. A price-cut due to reduced distribution costs is just as potent in 
increase of sales volume as a cut due to production economies; and in the 
present state of industry it is much easier to effect. 

“Cost of distribution” is a term which is often loosely employed. Just 
what are the elements which constitute it? Obviously, every item of cost 
between the completed product on the floor of the factory shipping room and 
the consumer’s hands is a part of the total. There are the costs of physical 
distribution; wrapping, packaging, freight charges, warehousing, and truck- 
ing. Then there is the separate class of selling costs; salesmen’s salaries 
and commissions, traveling expenses, sales executives’ salaries, office expense, 
and advertising expense. There is in addition a third class of distribution 
costs which is of a functional nature, and incidental to certain systems of 
distribution. This includes such items as jobbers’ and brokers’ commissions 


and profits. 
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The greatest reason for high distribution costs is the fact, already men- 
tioned, that increasing specialization of industry brings as a consequence an 
increasing complexity of distribution. As the one is simplified the other 
becomes more complicated. This, of course, is inherent in our industrial sys- 
tem. On the whole, the advantages of our productive system far outweigh 
the difficulties it causes. There is, however, a point of balance, beyond which 
an increase in the centralization of industry leads to a disproportionate increase 
in distribution costs. Many large industries are now following a policy of 
decentralization, establishing branch plants or subsidiaries where it is pos- 
sible in this way to distribute more efficiently or at lower cost. 

A great obstacle to the remedying of high distribution costs is the very 
indefiniteness of the problem. It is impossible to weigh and measure the 
factors involved with the precision afforded by production problems. Physi- 
cal distribution, exemplified by such items as freight rates, warehouse charges, 
and the like, is susceptible of control ; but there is no easy way to hold a stop- 
watch on a salesman. Even the establishment of quotas presents a study in 
intangibles. 

Indefiniteness does not excuse the many inefficiencies of distribution. 
There is the house that sends salesmen into their territories with a wisli, a 
prayer, and a sample case. Too often a manufacturer who pays his jobbers 
a fat commission sends out his own crews of salesmen to do the work, and, 
in effect, pays the same bill twice. There is the man who insists upon nation- 
wide distribution, when he could sell his entire production within a hundred 
miles of his factory. Some textile mills in New England entrust their sales 
to agents who handle several competitive lines. There still survive, some- 
how, the concerns which never ship orders on time, or correctly ; and some of 
the firms which will give credit to any Tom, Dick and Harry who will buy 
a bill of goods. One of the worst offenders is the man who advertises in a 
certain medium because “Jones does it.” It is one of the most remarkable 
tacts of American business history that so many concerns indulging in similar 
inefficient practices have been able to cheat the bankruptcy court. It demon- 
strates as nothing else could, how little attention American business in general 
has been forced to pay distribution problems. 

In many instances the high cost of distribution is chargeable to an in- 
satiable demand for volume of business. This leads in many cases to inten- 
sive “high-pressure” methods, with crews of canvassers, unwarranted adver- 
tising appropriations, and the other trappings of “business at any price.” The 
craze for voulme may be due in part to the pressure of accumulated savings 
seeking investment ; which makes it easy to find capital for plant extensions 
and for new ventures. Even a small increase in real wages brings about a 
large increase in the margin between the subsistence level and income. Actual 
living expenses, such as rent, food, and clothing, show only a moderate in- 
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crease. Expenditures for luxuries and semi-luxuries, like automobiles, elec. 
tric refrigerators, radio sets, increase very considerably. Savings also show 
a large increase quite disproportionate to the increase in real wages, 
Accumulated savings directly, or indirectly, seek investment in productive en- 
terprise. Thus the practice of saving exerts on the one hand a pressure to- 
ward increased production, while on the other hand it diminishes the funds 
available for purchase of consumer’s goods. Messrs. Foster and Catchings 
have developed this thesis, in “Business without a Buyer,” to a conclusion 
which is perhaps a little extreme. Nevertheless, the effect of easy money in 
fostering over-expansion is apparent in many industries. Over-expansion 
means a scramble for markets, and in many cases a high marketing cost as 
well as low or non-existent profits. 

Although distribution costs include many intangibles, there is no reason 
why the same principles which have been so successful in the production field 
cannot be applied to their reduction. The mechanics, of course, must be dif- 
ferent. In the automobile industry it is hardly possible to have a conveyor 
belt bring a prospect to the end of the assembly line as each finished car 
comes off, entrancing though the picture may be to motor executives. Much 
can be done, however, as the General Motors Corporation has demonstrated 
by its truly remarkable results in coordinating shipments and sales. 

The road to lower costs, in distribution as in production, is a thorough- 
going analysis of all the factors contributing to the problem. The funda- 
mental requisite is a real comprehension of economic principles, not as text- 
book rules, but as forces which operate as inexorably as chemical laws. It is 
surprising to see how little some business men concern themselves with eco- 
nomic laws. Perhaps it is because they are so seldom demonstrated in a 
tangible, clear-cut manner. An advertising man recently remarked that the 
law of supply and demand had been repealed ; that any amount of any product 
could be sold, given a sufficiently large advertising appropriation. He ex- 
pressed a very common misconception. The “law of supply and demand” 
does operate. Supply and demand are not static; they are both in a con- 
tinuously dynamic state. At any given time, a definite quantity of any com- 
modity can be sold at a given price. Advertising, changes in customs or 
fashions, or seasonal changes, all affect the quantity salable at a price from 
day to day. 

The demand for most commodities is elastic; that is, it can be increased 
by reductions in price, or by increased selling efforts. The California walnut 
growers disposed of a phenomenal crop in 1927 by the combined expedients 
of lower prices and an advertising campaign. The elasticity of demand for 
a commodity may be represented by a cone, divided into horizontal segments. 
The broad, base segment represents the consumption at the minimum price; 
and the narrow tip represents the consumption at the highest price possible 
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to obtain. An absolutely inelastic demand, as in the case of coffins, is rep- 
resetited by a cylinder. A highly elastic market, where consumption varies 
greatly with small changes in price, is represented by a shallow cone with 
broad base. Some such conception of the nature of markets is essential in 
order that proper methods may be applied in each case. 

Efficient distributicn is a science of measurement of intangibles. “Know 
your market” is the first and greatest commandment. Many an industry 
has caused itself severe pains by attempting to crowd ten millions worth of 
product into a five million dollar market. The newsprint industry offers a 
beautiful example. There are dozens of others. Call it a “saturation point” 
or what you will, there is a limit to the amount of any commodity which can 
be sold profitably at a given time. As that point is approached the economic 
law of “diminishing returns” begins to operate. Increased volume is obtained 
only at a constantly increasing cost per unit. Your salesman is getting down 
closer and closer to the marginal consumer; prospects are scarcer and harder 
to sell; and costs of distribution creep upward. Suppose a concern with a 
monopoly in its field has a million prospects. By strong and well-planned 
sales efforts it has sold half of them. The sales manager figures that two 
and two make four, and that if he sends out twice as many salesmen, and 
doubles the advertising appropriation, he can sell the other half million 
prospects. But the easily sold prospects are out of the market, and those 
which are being worked on are harder to convince. With twice the selling 
cost, the volume of sales is increased perhaps fifty per cent. More business 
is being done, but the distribution costs have increased more than 
proportionally. 

Often statistics are available which make it possible to measure very 
closely the total market for a commodity. In other cases it is necessary to 
resort to estimates. That is no reason for abandoning the analysis; a guess is 
better than blank ignorance. Once the total market for the commodity is 
known, or estimated, the individual firm’s place in the market is determined. 
Here, at least, is something concrete and measurable. 

Then comes evaluation of competition. What competitors are expending, 
and how will the market absorb the added production? What outside forces 
are at work to increase or decrease the total consumption of the commodity? 
Having determined the size of the market, and the slice which competitors 
will probably get, it is possible to set a reasonable quota for the individual 
company. This can be checked with records of past sales. 

Then comes the question of distribution cost. This requires thorough 
analysis. In what lines are we in the zone of “diminishing returns?” Per- 
haps there are sizes or styles of product which are unduly expensive to sell. 
Cut them out! Perhaps sales made within a radius of a hundred miles cost 
much less per unit than those made at greater distances. Very well, let us 
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increase our efforts in the hundred-mile zone and try to increase the per- 
centage of our sales made there. Perhaps sales through department stores 
show a lower cost per unit than sales through small retailers. Can a greater 
proportion of our production be sold through department stores? Perhaps 
advertisements in newspapers show better returns than those in magazines, 
Then increase the proportion of newspaper advertising. Perhaps those sales- 
men who use cars show lower selling cost per unit than those who travel by 
train. The question of providing cars for all salesmen becomes pertinent, 

It is an old and trite saying that “Knowledge is power.” In business 
today knowledge is life itself. Before costs can be reduced they must be 
known, if only to determine whether the measures taken for reduction are 
successful. Before quotas can be set and salesmen routed intelligently, the 
extent of the market must be known, not only as a whole, but in individual 
districts. Before a large advertising campaign can be launched with certitude 
of success, the efficiencies of different media must be known. 

“Market research” and “market analysis” are terms usually given the 
functions of determining such facts. They are often abused, like many an- 
other newly popular designation ; “psychology,” for example. There is plenty 
of quackery in market research. It is a vital function, however. An efficient 
department devoted to the study of distribution questions, whether consisting 
of part of the time of one of the executives or the exclusive services of a 
score of experts, can be of the greatest aid in holding down distribution costs. 
Only by thoroughgoing analysis of both product and market can an efficient 
distribution policy be built. 

Business success today lies in producing what people will buy; not in 
making what you want to make and then bending every effort to sell it. This 
is a truth which has not percolated into the minds of many executives. 
Others accept it in theory and ignore it in practice. Failure to recognize this 
fact keeps the distribution costs of many products sky-high. “You can fool 
all of the people some of the time, and some of the people all of the time”; 
but fooling the public is an expensive business at best. It is far simpler 
and easier to learn what people want and give it to them, than to guess wrong 
and have to cram the mistake down the public throat. Here is one opportu- 
nity for a market analysis function. The consumer’s preferences can be 
studied and the product so fitted as to reduce the selling pressure required, and 
hence decrease the cost per unit. 

The public’s ability to buy is the next point for investigation. Obviously, 
a man with a goodly cash surplus is a better prospect than another who is 
struggling on the verge of bankruptcy. By utilizing available statistics, a 
market analysis department can determine which geographical areas and 
which economic classes afford the best sales possibilities, and so furnish a 
guide to the efficient distribution of sales effort. 
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The sales records of past years, if at all properly kept, offer a rich field 
for exhuming constructive ideas. They should show what channels of dis- 
tribution have been most efficient ; what trade areas have been covered at rea- 
sonable cost, and where competition, or distance, has made distribution ex- 
pensive. From them it should be possible to determine what forms of adver- 
tising have been worth while, and what have proved mere wasters of profit. 
In fact, here is the possibility of a real laboratory to study the economic 
aspects of a business, just as a chemical research laboratory studies its techni- 
cal problems. John Jones, the grocer, can be his own market research staff. 
If he is in a position to know, for instance, that orders delivered within a 
one mile radius carry a delivery cost of five percent., while orders delivered 
at a distance of ten miles cost fifteen percent for delivery; he is in a position 
to restrict his free delivery service and thus cut down at least one item of 
distribution cost. If he sends out direct mail advertising, and knows that his 
cost for letters sent to one section of town is one percent of sales made to 
customers of that section, while in another section the ratio is four percent; 
he is in a position to concentrate his advertising where it is most productive, 
and make another cut in his cost of distribution. 

Similarly with John Smith, the manufacturer. If he knows that there is 
a good corn crop, and that the price is at a profitable level ; he realizes that the 
salesmen he sends into Iowa will bring back orders as well as expense ac- 
counts. Knowing the facts, he spends most of his sales appropriation where 
prospects for business are good, and keeps down his cost of distribution. 

There are two ways to cut distribution costs. One is to spend less money 
to sell the same volume of goods. The other is to sell more goods without in- 
creasing the total amount spent for distribution. Knowledge of every phase 
of the market is the sine qua non of either method. 

Many people see in the money spent for advertising an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the costs of distribution. In many industries, and in many individual 
cases, it is true that advertising has taken the bit in its teeth and is running 
wild. The situation is nothing to worry about. In due time, the advertiser 
who is content with ten cents worth of return for a dollar spent will receive 
the reward he deserves. The up-to-date business man may spend his millions 
in advertising ; but he will know that it is bringing him in enough business to 
justify its cost. And he will really know, and not be obliged to depend on an 
advertising agency for proof. Only the old-timers and the blind imitators— 
although today there are many of them—play the drunken sailor with ad- 
vertising appropriations. 

Competition is becoming keener day by day. A tremendous and con- 
stantly increasing volume of savings is clamoring for productive investment. 
Most of the sound stocks have been forced upward in price, so that common 
stock yields are down to four and five percent. New outlets must be pro- 
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vided for the funds seeking investment; and it will not be hard to finance 
strong competition in fields where wasteful methods persist. Inefficient pro- 
duction methods have gone by the board so far as successful companies are 
concerned. Wasteful methods of distribution offer just as great an Oppor- 
tunity to competition. 

Efficient distribution is a many-sided problem. The product must be 
such that it will be readily accepted by the consumer without the need for 
expensive “education,”—too often a polite term for bludgeoning a man into 
buying something that he does not want and will never use. It must be 
satisfactory in use, so that repeat business will be held. Production must 
not be beyond the capacity of the market to consume at a price profitable to 
the producer. If the market is glutted, there is always a panic of high-pres- 
sure selling which never pays its own way. The sales efforts put forth 
should be cf the nature and extent to produce the maximum results per dollar 
spent. To insure this, plans should be drawn up in advance, taking into ac- 
count economic, geographic, and climatic conditions. Records should be kept, 
in which results are analyzed for guidance in future years. An open mind 
for new methods and new channels of distribution, tempered with a plentiful 
supply of that oldest and rarest ingredient of business, sound common sense, 
will complete the equipment of an executive who can sleep nights. 

We have been concerned thus far with costs of distribution from the 
business man’s standpoint. The consumer also has a stake in the question. 
He is paying too much for many of the goods he is buying. Moreover, there 
is evidence that he is beginning to realize it. In many cases, high distribution 
costs are responsible. In other cases it is a matter of simple profiteering. The 
basic cause, in either case, is the consumer’s indifference. One might go so far 
as to say that distribution costs are conspicuously high only in those instances 
where the consumer will stand for them. It is a fact that bulk food products, 
the goods which interest the mass of people most deeply, are distributed at 
lower cost than practically anything else. If the consumer ever acquires the 
habit of spending efficiently ;—and in order to enjoy all the luxuries he is 
learning to desire he may be obliged to do so;—distribution costs will seek 
rock-bottom levels in a hurry. 

It is possible that we are now passing through a transitory economic 
period. Many people are experiencing their first taste of a surplus over bare 
subsistence. Millions upon millions are being spent recklessly, foolishly. In 
such a period it is no wonder that wasteful methods are widespread. But 
what of a severe business depression, to which we are probably not immune? 
People living on restricted incomes buy frugally, and in general, more wisely. 
The best insurance for the future is to pare distribution costs down to “fight- 
ing weight.” 
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The Synchronization of Sales and 
Production 

The economic movements of recent 
years have given rise to a condition of 
severe competition from both domestic 
and foreign markets. Profit margins have 
been reduced, with the result that every 
effort is being made to hold the cost of 
goods sold to a minimum. The distribu- 
tion department must be prepared to ren- 
der prompt and effective service to cus- 
tomers and must be ready to meet all rea- 
sonable demands as to style, methods of 
packing, etc. To do this a preplanned 
program is essential. In short, it is neces- 
sary to determine where we are going, how 
we are going to get there, and then estab- 
lish some sort of an effective inspection 
system to see that we are on schedule. 
Some specific illustrations are given of the 
new method as applied in an organization 
producing a variety of products in scat- 
tered plants. By Howard M. Hubbard. 
Paper presented at the Rochester Meet- 
ing of the A.S.M.E. May, 1929. 6 pages. 


How Printz-Biederman Checks Demand 
on Style Merchandise 


A plan that enables the manufacturer to 
keep close check on consumer acceptance 
of a style line has been worked out and 
employed during the past several years by 
the Printz-Biederman Company. A weekly 
sales report is obtained from dealers, 
showing the style, cloth and size of each 
garment sold. With this information the 
manufacturer readily sees which styles, 
colors, fabrics and sizes are in demand 


and which are failing to meet favor, and 
thus governs his production accordingly. 
The only difficulty in this plan was to get 
the weekly reports from the dealers. The 
solution of this phase of the problem 
brought other developments which meant 
more detail for the dealer, but which, in 
return, repaid him in the form of direct- 
mail from the manufacturer to his cus- 
tomers, as the dealer now reports the name 
and address of the customer who made the 
purchase. By J. F. Kerwin. Sales Man- 
agement, April 13, 1929, p. 68:3. 


Are Manufacturers Really Doing Their 
Part for the Retailers? 


The average wholesaler and manufac- 
turer to a large extent are leaving the 
independent retailer to cope with his prob- 
lems alone, meantime condemning him as 
a laggard because he does not fight harder. 
But it would be much better if they would 
begin to compile, conserve and classify the 
methods which have been successfully used 
by some local merchant to meet the new 
competition, and to disseminate this in- 
formation in a definite and positive way to 
other retailers. The alert manufacturers 
are awake to the fact that unless the re- 
tail merchant gets volume they themselves 
cannot hope for volume. They know that 
until stock is moved on to the consumer 
they cannot hope for a repeat order. 

As long as makers and distributing 
houses have department managers and 
sales managers unaware of how their best 
dealers are getting sensational volume in 
lines these houses are seeking to promote 
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it is time for the pot to quit calling the 
kettle black. By A. E. Long. Sales Man- 
agement, April 13 and 20, 1929, p. 86:2 
and p. 145:2. 


Twelve Managers Will Control U. S. 


Rubber Commodity Sales 


In order to provide greater specializa- 
tion by products, the United States Rub- 
ber Company has substituted its system of 
centralized control by the organization of 
a dozen separate departments, each 
directed by a general manager who will 
have absolute responsibility for all of the 
operations of his department, both in pro- 
duction and sales. Under the new plan 
each department will cover a group of 
commodities having common characteris- 
tics of manufacture or distribution. The 
general managers will report directly to 
the president. The company believes this 
type of organization will not only help 
to place responsibility more directly, but 
will give the general manager greater free- 
dom of action. By F. B. Davis, Jr. Sales 
Management, May 4, 1929, p 249:1. 


How High Can a Woman Climb? 

Women, generally speaking, do not reach 
the roof in a business organization. This 
is largely because they are satisfied with 
lesser levels. An observation by one man 
employer is that women have great hon- 
esty but less honor. Though conscientious 
about money and responsibility they are less 
scrupulous than men in matters of business 
ethics. They have a fine sense of responsi- 


bility to the personal trust, to the details of 
the job, but not to the job itself. Also, 
the masculine and feminine standards of 
success differ. It is still too soon to esti. 
mate the potentialities of the American 
business woman, as she has only been seri. 
ously in business since the war. However, 
she is now being urged to prepare herself 
more broadly in the theory and Principles 
of business. By Edna Rowe. Nation's 
Business, April, 1929, p. 41:4. 


What Value the “Institute”? 

A significant development in American 
industry today is the rise and growth of 
the institute. It has taken perhaps twenty 
years to bring together sufficient back- 
ground, activity, and intelligent cooperation 
to make possible the institute in any in- 
dustry. In proportion to its usefulness, an 
active modern institute is one of the cheap- 
est tools used in an industry today, for few 
such organizations cost their industries 
more than one-tenth to one-half of one 
per cent on its volume. A powerful tool 
which the institute wields for the develop- 
ment of an industry is that of cooperative 
advertising. 

A defect that must be guarded against is 
that of changing administrations yearly, 
with the resultant temptation to change 
policies and objectives, and the tendency of 
institute secretaries to be loyal to the new 
president rather than to the fundamental 
goals required to be effective. The Hunter 
Counselor, April, 1929, p. 14:2. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Chain Banking 

It is doubtful whether specific benefit 
of importance arises from the formation 
of a chain of country banks linked to a 
dominating city institution. The city bank 
buys a majority interest in the stock of 
the country bank and thereby makes an 
appendage of it. The same is true prac- 
tically by the purchase of a minority 


stock. Because it is held by the rules of 
banking established through experience, 
the city institution can grant no more 
credit to the country bank than a corfe- 
spondent city bank would grant. The link 
in the chain cannot borrow from the other 
links, for they have no excess over their 
own demands to loan in this fashion, 
and the strength of their reserve su 
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pluses centers in the city bank, whence it 
goes out, probably first to the links, but 
on approved banking rules. There is a 
larger chain-bank in capital and deposits, 
but there is not a unified action through 
yoting power at the head, rather a weaken- 
ing of the link in the chain through a 
surrender of inherent power to pick and 
choose a place for its reserve deposits. In 
branch banking, on the other hand, the 
stocks of the bought banks are actually 
merged into the stock of the parent bank. 
If in unity there is strength there must 
be actual consolidation and not a hetero- 
geneous loosely-strung mass of banks tied 
together by doubtful benefit and held to- 
gether by the will of the strongest link 
in the chain. The Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, April 20, 1929, p. 2531:2. 


Investing for Income 

The safety of an investment has come 
to mean, in addition to its traditional sense 
of sustained market value in dollars, un- 
diminished purchasing power of the income. 
There is only one way to meet the risk of 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
money, namely, by balancing common stocks 
against bonds. 


Diversification of maturities provides 
funds for taking advantage of special op- 
portunities ; and enforces, through reinvest- 
ment, periodical revision of the whole in- 
vestment plan. By Walker Van Riper. 
Barron’s, April 1, 1929, p. 3:2. 


Are Brokers’ Loans a Menace? 

The chief objection which the author 
of this article has to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy is that it demands the de- 
flation of brokers’ loans, though many con- 
siderations show that these loans are not 
extreme. His argument is as follows: 

Call loans represent idle surplus, not in- 
flated credit. If the credit base had not 
been restricted, brokers’ loans would pre- 
sent no problem at all. Instead of rob- 
bing industry of funds, brokers’ loans 
promote a broad and active market, thus 
making it easier for industry to float its 


new securities. Do brokers’ loans make 
stocks unduly high? As they represent 
surplus funds requiring investment some- 
where, they do not increase the amount 
placed in securities. Their use in other 
fields would have lowered the return or 
displaced other capital, which would have 
found its way into stocks. If there is any 
justification for the attack on brokers’ 
loans, it is that their rise was to rapid. 
But they will grow further with the growth 
of legitimate business. By Seth Axley. 
Barron’s, May 6, 1929, p. 3:2. 


Stock Financing 
A New Era or Just a Feverish Year? 


One of the most widely accepted prin- 
ciples of the natural order is that of action 
and compensating reaction—the “to” to 
balance the “fro” in the swing of the 
pendulum. Publicly offered stock financ- 
ing showed no apparent tendency to gain 
in importance over bond financing for a 
period of seven or eight years before the 
present upset. In last December, however, 
the volume of new publicly offered com- 
mon stock financing was so abnormally 
great that it over-topped in volume the 
total of all the previous December offer- 
ings back to the World War. This ex- 
treme emphasis on stocks for new financ- 
ing continued through January and Febru- 
ary, each of which months saw the mar- 
keting of new common shares equivalent 
to the grand total for that month in six 
or more years preceding. In the light of 
such data it does not seem far-fetched to 
anticipate a reaction from these excesses 
which will be in some proportion to them. 
At least the conviction may be entertained 
that there is little in the present fetish for 
stock financing to warrant our accepting 
it as the prelude to a new era of stock 
financing. By Harland H. Allen. Bar- 
ron’s, April 29, 1929, p. 5:1. 


And Now, a Call Money Investment 
Trust 

A new application of the investment trust 

principle came to light with the recent an- 
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nouncement of the formation of First Call 
Money of America, the first organization 
formed to operate independently in the call 
money market. The new corporation, 
which plans to begin operations immedi- 
ately, will not only lend its. own capital 
on call but will accept sums from the 
general public for such lending and will 
operate through banking channels and 
money brokers, the handling of the col- 
lateral funds being in the hands of the 
banks through which it places funds on 
call. 


Details of the plan have not yet been 
announced, but it is known that bankers 
consider it impracticable since, inasmuch 
as the corporation plans to operate through 
the banks, the banks would control the 
loans and would exact their fees before 
the corporation could earn anything 
towards its overhead and dividends. One 
banker feels that the public has not yet 
been educated to the point where it will 
trust a corporation with large sums of 
money to be loaned unless its capital and 
management were on a par with that of 
a large bank. Commerce and Finance, 
May 8, 1929, p. 1002:1. 


Management of Surplus Funds 

Financial executives of corporations have 
several alternatives for employing surplus 
funds. These include expansion of plant, 
additions to working capital, purchase of 
other companies, loans or investments and 
increased dividends. Generally speaking, 
expansion of fixed plant is to be avoided 
at this time, since this year will probably 
see the peak of demand in most industries 
and expansion would be unwise unless there 
is definite assurance of employment for the 
new capital during the succeeding two or 
three years. Most concerns at present are 
amply supplied with working capital and 
will need to add to it only in case of a 
strong advance in prices. Acquisition of 
new properties through purchase or mer- 
ger is still advisable in numerous instances 
but only where the properties can be ac- 
quired at a fair price on the basis of es- 
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tablished earning power. Loans may be 
made in the call market at attractive rates 
but collateral should be carefully scrutin- 
ized. The stocks of any companies whose 
earning power has been slowed up or issues 
unreasonably inflated ought to be avoided, 
Increased dividends will probably eventu- 
ate in view of the large increases in stock 
issues by numerous corporations. In many 
instances, stockholders are entitled to larger 
distribution on the securities which they 
now hold. The Brookmire Forecaster, 
April 8, 1929, p. 3:1. 


A Century of British Joint Stock 
Banking 

The development and history of joint 
stock banking in England is reviewed 
briefly and in conclusion the author sug- 
gests two important reforms from the point 
of view of the trading community, that is, 
that the present 2d. stamp duty on cheques 
be abolished or at least reduced in half; 
and secondly that bankers should allow a 
higher rate of interest on deposits. Reform 
along these lines would, the author is con- 
vinced, further stimulate the development 
of the banking system and add to its use- 
fulness. By Sir D. Drummond Fraser. 
Barron’s, May 13, 1929, p. 5. 


Expect Wage Earner to Control 
Industry 

The American wage earner has become 
capitalist and the time is not far distant 
when the dominating control of American 
industry will be in his possession, according 
to former Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey, who is chairman of the In- 
vestment Fund of New Jersey. 

In reviewing the trend of American in- 
vestment habits, Mr. Moore said the 
greatest encouragement to widespread in- 
vestment by American citizens of moderate 
means came during the war period, when 
hundreds of thousands of salaried men 
and wage earners acquired Liberty bonds. 
Since the termination of the war deposits 
in savings banks had increased vastly as 
a direct result of the general recognition 
of the virtue of thrift. 
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“Insurance companies,” said Mr. Moore, 
“report constantly increasing numbers of 
policyholders, particularly among those 
persons whose policies range from $1,000 
to $5,000; investment houses observe a 
steady increase in the number of ‘small 


purchases,’ and the fact that increased num- 
bers of shares of companies which are 
leaders in their groups have been taken 
from the market is indicative of the grow- 
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ing interest of the small investor in fi- 
nance.” 

“More recently,” continued Mr. Moore, 
“the investment trust has come into the 
field and it was with a view to encourag- 
ing thrift habits by the so-called small in- 
vestors that we organized our investment 
fund and placed the securities on a basis 
so that ‘the man in the street’ could readily 
purchase them.”—The New York Times, 
May 17, 1929, p. 12. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Interior Decorating the Modern Office 

The relationship between modern inno- 
vations in office decoration and the health, 
happiness, and efficiency of the staff is 
based upon the simplicity and suitability 
to use which are the bases of the modern- 
istic style. A unity of treatment which 
prevents any object in the furnishings from 
diverting attention from the job, the elimi- 
nation of useless articles of furniture, the 


durability and business-like appearance are 
factors which appeal to business men. 
Moreover the modern treatment admits of 
the introduction of tables where desks are 
not needed, stenographer’s chairs with arm 
rests, and artistic and efficient arrange- 
ments of files such that quiet alcoves for 
readers or workers are provided. By 
Eleanor Gilbert. Office Economist, May, 
1929, p. 3:4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


A Technique in Employment for Sub- 
Executive Positions 
This technique is an attempt at a more 
exact fact-finding and fact-organizing pro- 
cedure in one field of personnel work— 
that pertaining to personality and the apti- 
tude arising from it. 


In a search for the units of material and 
force which are the indivisible factors in 
the structure of human nature, an attempt 
is made to express a large amount of voca- 
tional and personal behavior in the simple 
terms of a set of basic categories and to 
develop methods of appraisal of each of 
these in a given individual. The list of 
presumable “unit” or basic terms which 
have been found practically useful in ex- 
pressing and evaluating a wide variety of 
personal characteristics, and which have 


some statistical confirmation as to their 
validity includes: caution, fighting spirit, 
self-reliance, stability, exactingness, econ- 
omy, order, secrecy, social esteem, loyalty, 
gregariousness, kindness, respect, and 
agreeableness. 

For each basic characteristic on which a 
rating is desirable, several simple ques- 
tions are asked involving appropriate situ- 
tions. Five alternate degrees of response 
(very much, much, fairly, not much, not 
at all) are indicated ter checking under 
each question. In framing questions and 
alternative responses, there are several 
things to be considered: The question must 
be simple, the situation set up must be 
within the range of the individual’s expe- 
rience, factors involving characteristics 
other than the basic one in question must 
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be excluded, the questions must (so far as 
possible) be objective, they must call for 
no explanation or interpretation of be- 
havior, and the phraseology must be clear. 

Validity of the questions is tested by 
the combined judgment of a number of 
competent people, the deviations found in 
the answers, the distribution curve ob- 
tained by plotting the answers of 
a large number of people, and com- 
parison of the curves in the same 
category for similarity of character. The 
reliability of the questions is tested by try- 
ing them on the same people on successive 
occasions and by sectioning and plotting 
two sections of the same group on sepa- 
rate sets of curves. 

The results obtained from the measure- 
ment of an individual by this plan may 
be used either as numerical values or as 
a basis for a profile or graph of the part 
of the personality under investigation. By 
constructing a “personality” chart for the 
job and superimposing upon it the person- 
ality chart of the individual, the degree of 
suitability of the man to the job as well 
as his points of disability becomes evident 
in appraisal detail. By E. Hayden Hull. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, April, 1929, 
p. 71:15. 

4 

Rating the Government Employee — 

The system for rating clerical employees 
which was adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington four years ago is 
operating with eminent satisfaction to ex- 
ecutive officers and a majority of the em- 
ployees. Few radical changes in the sys- 
tem as it was first initiated have been 
necessary. 


A graphic rating sheet is used to indi- 
cate the efficiency of the employee accord- 
ing to specific service elements weighted 
according to their relative importance to a 
given position. The elements from which 
selections are made for rating according to 
the position under consideration are: 1. 
accuracy; 2. reliability; 3. neatness; 4. 
speed; 5. industry; 6. knowledge of work; 
7. judgment; 8. personality; 9. co-opera- 
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tiveness; 10. initiative; 11. execution of 
work; 12. organizing ability; 13, leader- 
ship; 14. improving and developing em- 
ployees; 15. quantity of work; and 16, 
physical ability. 

The ratings are made once a year by a 
special organization of officers. After the 
final calculation of grades those employees 
rated below 65 per cent are demoted or 
separated from the service for inefficiency; 
those rated 65 per cent or better are eligi- 
ble for promotion. By W. E. Mickey, 
Office Economist, May, 1929, p. 6:4, 


Suggested Tests for Senior Statistica 
Clerk 

The staff of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, in co-operation with 
personnel administrators, statisticians, and 
others has developed a battery of tests for 
the senior statistical clerk. After an an- 
alysis of the duties, typical tasks, minimum 
qualifications, additional desirable qualifi- 
cations, and compensation for workers in 
the classification tests, including directions 
for the examiner and instructions for scor- 
ing, are presented under the following di- 
visions : 

1. Memory for oral directions 

2. Statistical principles, terms and 
methods 

3. Preparing tabulations 

4. Meaning and use of punch card code 

5. Facility in making numerical calcu- 
lations 

6. Ability to understand and follow 
written directions—Public Personnel Stud- 
ies, April, 1929, p. 59.5. 


The Improvement of Morale in the 
Cincinnati City Service 

During the renaissance of personnel ad- 
ministration in the city government of 
Cincinnati within the past two years, 
thought has been given particularly to the 
importance of morale. The policy of the 
new City Manager was to give all em- 
ployees a chance to retain their places, 
improve their opportunities, and develop 
their latent capacities. Consequently the 
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problem was one of improving the morale 
of the existing personnel rather than es- 
tablishing a desirable esprit de corps among 
a new group of workers. 

The constructive steps contained in the 
program adopted include: 

1. The elimination of inequalities in 
classification of positions and compensa- 
tion rates. 

2. The development of a service or effi- 
ciency rating plan. 

3. A Civil Service Commission to which 
discharged or suspended employees may 
appeal. 
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4. Attention to working conditions, 
hours of work, vacations, and sick leave. 

5. Establishment of a pension or re- 
tirement plan. 

6. Interdepartmental as well as depart- 
mental promotions. 

7. Recommendation to outside employers 
for employees who have reached the limit 
of their opportunities in the city service. 

8. Engraved certificates of meritorious 
service to employees who have been with 
the city for ten years or more. By R. O. 
Beckman, Public Personnel Studies, April, 
1929, p. 57:2. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


What Can the Office Learn From the 
Factory? 

Office management and production man- 
agement are essentially the same. By stand- 
ardization of methods and operations, pay- 
ments by results may be raade as appli- 
cable and satisfactory to the office force as 
to the factory worker, and the accompany- 
ing economies will contribute as much to 
office efficiency as payment by result in- 
stead of by the day has to plant efficiency. 

Slower progress has been made in office 
management than in plant management be- 
cause most office managers lack engineer- 
ing training and are not readily suspectible 
to suggestion—each regarding his office as 
a “particular situation.” 

Centralization, efficiency in supervision, 
specialization on the part of workers, a 
system of reports, and research on the 
part of executives for the elimination of 
duplication and waste are the lessons which 
the factory has learned from which the 
office may benefit. By Oscar Grothe, 
System, May, 1929, p. 19:4. 


The Value of Standard Practice 

Mr. Purnell B. Darrell, Jr., of the Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Company, Phila- 
delphia, points out the advantages of hav- 
ing the standardized practice of routine 
jobs in written form as follows: 


1. It enables a beginner to make use 
of the experience of former employees on 
the job. 

2. Less time is taken from the instruc- 
tor’s regular work when he is called upon 
to acquaint new workers with their duties. 

3. The written form, if kept up to date, 
answers the question of just what is “stand- 
ardized practice.” 

4. Valuable training which sometimes 
leads to a better method of practice is 
afforded the employees who are assigned 
the task of preparing the first copy, which 
is used as a work sheet. 

The value of reducing methods to writ- 
ten form is obvious. In addition employee 
interest is stimulated by having the more 
experienced of their number prepare the 
manual in each department. From the 
manual employees in the department be- 
come familiar with the details of each 
other’s work and the general function of 
the department. Since no statement is 
made of the point at which any individual 
employee’s responsibility ends, initiative 
and the desire to follow things through is 
encouraged throughout each department. 

Each department has a copy of its own 
manual. In addition there is a Master 
Manual and of this there is also a copy 
for the library. Revisions are taken care 
of by a regular process, It is the plan to 
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incorporate in the Master Manual a defi- 
nite statement of company policies rela- 
tive to vacations, absenteeism and tardi- 


ness, medical attention, bonus, etc, By 
Purnell B. Darrell, Jr., Philadelphia 
Chaptergram, March, 1928, p. 3:3 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


A Neglected Business Function That 
Wastes $6,000,000 a Day 

An investigation revealed that in the 
office of one of our largest corporations 
over 100 apparently useless reports were 
being made out regularly. Their discon- 
tinuance left 250 surplus clerks on the 
office payroll. A survey made by a Wall 
Street bond house to discover how much 
time stenographers were wasting disclosed 
the fact that in one month 40 per cent of 
idle time was recorded. It was found that 
12 other financial concerns employing col- 
lectively 200 stenographers showed only 80 
per cent of total time occupied. 


Almost any filing cabinet in any office 
will be found to contain at least 10 per 
cent of useless material. An official of a 
large bank was able to destroy the con- 
tents of 50 filing cabinets, out of 100 con- 
taining current material. 

There are two possible remedies which 
can be applied to the prevailing situation; 
one is a greater extension and use of busi- 
ness machinery. This is in turn, however, 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Encouraging Employees to Study 

The president of a Chicago corporation 
selling to nearly a million housewives at- 
tributes part of his success in clearing up 
within two and three-quarter years an ar- 
rearage of $1,337,700 on preferred stock to 
a policy which encouraged systematic study 
among employees. 

A salesmanship course ordinarily cost- 
ing $5 was made available at $1.50, and 
the principles presented in the lectures were 
followed up by the company’s sales execu- 
tives. The first course was followed by 
two advanced courses which, in spite of 


dependent upon the use of scientific office 
management—the second remedy. By W. 
H. Leffingwell. The Magazine of Busi- 
ness, May, 1929, p. 549:2. 


Ask Me Another! 


A working plan is described for filing 
and cross-indexing marketing and adver- 
tising data for quick reference in agency 
work. In its essentials it consists of a 
general data file, arranged by groups of 
related subjects and sub-subjects. A pub- 
lication data file is kept separately for 
filing promotional and market data re- 
ceived from publishers. A library of bound 
volumes is kept in the usual bookshelves, 
but the principal subjects of important books 
are represented in the appropriate divisions 
of the general data file by cross-index 
sheets. The agency’s card-file of prospec- 
tive clients has a place on each card for 
noting cross references to clippings deal- 
ing with that advertiser. The main head- 
ings to the key to the data classification 
are given. By Robert K. Leavitt. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, May, 1929, p. 42:2. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


higher tuition rates, were applied for by 
large percentages of the salesmen. 
Transfers and promotions of the most 
promising men gave incentive, and a method 
of teaching by means of little plays pro- 
vided interest among drivers of motor 
trucks as well as among salesmen and 
junior executives. By Frank E. Brimmer, 
Office Economist, May, 1929, p. 5:2. 


Time Out for Progress 
Even beyond his own professional inter- 
est, a man is not doing himself justice if 
he does not read in a widening circle, the 
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rim of which takes in books and periodi- 
cals that have nothing to do with his day’s 
work. When all a man’s information is 
confined to the field in which he is working, 
his work is not as good as it should be, be- 
cause of a lack of perspective. The great 
need of any business man today is to keep 
abreast of progress, and regardless of the 
industry or field of thought or action, so 
well is the news of the business world 
now covered that the printing press keeps 
abreast of progress all the time. The 


great leaders of commerce used to be much 
ahead of the rank and file in their knowl- 
edge and plans. But now if one or two 
people know a thing, that knowledge im- 
mediately becomes available to their com- 
petitors and to the business world at large. 
Admittedly, one must make the time to 
read. This can be done as part of a more 
fundamental plan of working, involving 
taking the subconscious mind into one’s 
business. By Robert R. Updegraff. The 
Magazine of Business, May, 1929, p. 524 :3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Notes from Southern Shops 
Observations based on a survey covering 
visits to 80 industrial plants in the South- 
east. Many contract machine shops and 
machinery building plants have started 
within the last few years, and progressive 


methods and modern equipment are prev- 
alent. New industries are being started 
without the handicap of old and obsolete 
plant and with a great supply of intelligent 
native white labor. American Machinist, 
April 18, 1929, p. 623 :3. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Following-Up Employees 

To determine the efficiency of employ- 
ment techniques the results produced with 
them have to be measured. Moreover, 
follow-up is desirable not only from the 
point of view of the management, but also 
from that of the employee, for most new 
employees find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to their new working environment 
and a large number have to leave within 
the first few weeks. 

The employment officer is the person to 
do the follow-up, and for this purpose 
should be equipped with a special form 
which should present a personality pic- 
ture of the individual and a brief history 
of his work on the job. 

Among the advantages of follow-up are 
the opportunities which the resulting rec- 
ords offer for determining the increase in 
skill attained by employment officers; for 
studying such factors as age, sex, educa- 
tion, etc., in order to determine what type 
of persons are most satisfactory; and for 


determining the value of the tests used by 
the employment department. By C. J. 
Ho. Personnel Journal, April, 1929, p. 
455 :4. 


The Employer’s Labor Statement - 

The laborer who risks his future welfare 
with an employer has as much right to be 
kept constantly informed regarding the 
condition of the business as the capitalist 
who risks his property. Periodic state- 
ments regarding profits and _ financial 
strength would do much in creating a 
spirit of co-operation between workers and 
managers. 

Applicants for positions should be given 
information regarding working conditions, 
the wage policies of prospective employers, 
the history of the organization, labor turn- 
over in the company, benefit schemes, the 
attitude of the management toward or- 
ganized labor, and the financial condition 
of the firm. 

Although common laborers might pay 
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little attention to such information, high 
class workers and applicants for minor 
executive positions would be enabled to 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration, Duration of Work 


Wages in United States Higher Than in 
Foreign Countries 

The high economic status of the Ameri- 
can wage earner and the widening gap 
between the purchasing power of Ameri- 
can and foreign wages are shown in an 
analysis by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

According to this study real wages in 
the United States are from 4% to % higher 
than in European countries and about 1/5 
higher than in Canada. Trade Winds, 
April, 1929, p. 16:1. 


Ironworkers Get the Five-Day Week 

A five-day week of 40 hours and a 10 
per cent wage increase have been granted 
voluntarily by the Structural Steel Board 


make more intelligent selection of em. 
ployers. By W. V. Owen. 


; Personnel 
Journal, April, 1929, p. 465:5. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


of Trade, Inc., to become effective on 
August 24, when the five-day week be- 
comes general in the building trades, 

The announcement affects 2,500 men 
working under open shop conditions on 
steel structures being erected by the Struc- 
tural Steel Board of Trade. The men now 
work forty-four hours a week and re- 
ceive $14 a day. The new wage will be 
$77 a week or $15.40 a day. 

The action in the case of the iron work- 
ers follows the recent award by the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association of sim- 
ilar concessions made on May 4. The 
electrical workers went on a five-day week 
basis on February 1 and the bricklayers 
were granted the five-day week on May 1. 
The New York Times, May 10, 1929, 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Respiratory Diseases Are Found to 
Lead in Survey of Industries 

A survey of 35 industrial sick-benefit as- 
sociations and company relief departments 
made by the United States Public Health 
Service shows: 

1. Respiratory diseases, digestive dis- 
eases, and non-industrial accidents, with 
frequencies in the order named, comprise 
2% of the cases for which sick benefits 
are paid. 

2. The remaining groups, of numeri- 
cal importance in the order named, were 
made up of: circulatory-urinary diseases, 
rheumatism, diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, diseases of the skin, diseases of the 
organs of locomotion, and epidemic and 
endemic diseases. 

3. An upward trend is shown in both 


respiratory and non-respiratory groups be- 


tween the years 1921 and 1927. 
4. The frequency of eight-day or longer 


disabilities is 50 per cent higher among 
female industrial employees although 
nearly all diseases not common to both 
sexes were eliminated from the comparison. 
5. The frequency of respiratory diseases 
determines seasonal peaks of sickness al- 
though the non-respiratory diseases as a 
group also showed a tendency toward greater 
prevalence in winter and early spring than 
in summer and autumn months. U. S. 
Daily, May 1, 1929, p. 2:2. 
i 
Welfare Work 
The manager of medical and welfare de- 
partments of the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany describes their activities. These in- 
clude a cafeteria, choral society, lectures on 
dress, athletics, shampooing, manicuring, 
baths and showers. By L. Grace Powell 
Sitzer. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, March, 1929, p. 501 :2. 
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Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Apprentice School Trains Executives 
A system of apprenticeship inaugurated 
in 1921 by the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany has resulted in the training of many 
boys as administrative and manufacturing 


executives. A recent report shows that 50 
per cent of the boys graduated from the 
apprentice school are filling executive posi- 
tions today. The purpose of the school 
was to render it unnecessary for the com- 
pany to go outside its own organiza- 
tion for its department heads. 

An educational committee was formed 
by the company in 1927 and has resulted in 
the formation of a foreman’s club, a cor- 
respondence study group meeting, classes 
in household and personal accounting, and 
a lecture series on building and loan as- 
sociations. New York Times, April 21, 
1929. 


Mechanical Engineers at Rochester 
That any industrial city of size could 
well have its technological school of the 
type which aims to prepare specifically for 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


industry as distinguished from the school 
which focuses on intellectual prowess was 
emphasized at the session of the A. S. M. E. 
convention devoted to education. A sec- 
ond and more flexible ladder parallel to the 
university system for the training of men 
for supervision of industrial production, 
installation and operation, and operative 
technology of specify industries was advo- 
cated by Dr. W. E. Wickenden, shortly 
to head the Case School of Applied Science 
at Cleveland. Mr. Virgil M. Palmer, sup- 
perintendent of industrial economy, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, grouped edu- 
cational requirements into three divisions: 
For the great mass of workers who do 
the every-day work of industry a common 
school training is ample; the major ex- 
ecutives who are more and more the 
product of our technical colleges and 
schools of business administration; and the 
junior line and staff men and technicians for 
whom training in an institution which co- 
operates with industries is peculiarly well 
adapted. The Iron Age, May 23, 1929, p. 
1418 :1. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit-Sharing, Wage Plans, Suagestions, Stock Ownership 


Old Age Security 
At the second National Conference of 
the American Association for Old Age 
Security held in New York, April 26, Theo- 


dore L. Bierck, Chairman, New Jersey 
Commission on Old Age Insurance and 
Pensions, said that the threat of economic 
insecurity is a main contributing cause of 
crime. Crime among other things is a 
demonstration of dissatisfaction. Men work 
faithfully for the better part of their lives 
at a meagre wage and are then thrown out 
of employment because of oncoming age. 
Are they to be relegated to the almshouse, 
an institution which will in the future be 
looked upon as a relic of a barbaric eco- 


nomic past? Abolish poverty and your 
crime commitments will be negligible. 

M. W. Latimer, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., said that private pension 
schemes are of two types; plans where 
the employer bears the total cost and plans 
where the cost is divided between employer 
and employee. There has been an increase 
in contributory plans in recent years but 
the number of employees covered by these 
plans is probably not more than 4 per cent 
of those covered by non-contributory plans. 

Records of railroad companies having 
pension plans show that the number of pen- 
sioners at the present time is from 3 per 
cent to 6 per cent of the number of em- 
ployees 25 years ago. Nine international 
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trade unions and six local unions with 
plans now cover 11,500 pensioners. These 
schemes, however, are in an even more pre- 
carious condition than the schemes of indus- 
trial organizations. The total funds now 
in hand are but little more than enough 
to pay present pensioners for two years. 
It may be said that there is little to indi- 
cate any changes in industrial or trade 
union schemes which will tend to extend 
their coverage over a much larger per- 
centage of their employees and members. 

Hon. Frank A. Miller, Assemblyman, 
New York, reported steady progress of his 
bill in the state legislature. Two years 
ago only 13 members voted in favor of 
the bill; last year there were 49 votes and 
this year 61. Mr. Miller spoke of the 
urgent necessity of this legislation. 

Elmer Spahr, President, Pennsylvania 
Conference of Bricklayers, explained the 
old age pension plan of the Bricklayers 
Union and urged the adoption of an ade- 
quate old age pension system by the state 
and federal governments. 


According to Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 
Chairman, Social Justice Commission, Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, Bal- 
timore, America lags behind Europe in 
dealing with the problem of old age be- 
cause of its so-called prosperity. Medical 
science has added a few years to man’s 
span of life, but science, through the ma- 
chine, has reduced man’s period of useful- 
ness in industry. Increasing frequency of 
unemployment cycles deplete savings and 
prevent individual provision for old age and 
dependency which has been generally ac- 
cepted as occurring at age 65, now comes 
much earlier. While all arguments against 
state pensions hold that the “family group” 
still exists, these ties are growing weaker, 
and the probability of aged persons being 
cared for by their children grows less and 
less. Industrial pensions and pensions 
through insurance have proved to be in- 
adequate and far from practical. 


Dr. E. M. Burns, Columbia University, 
formerly London School of Economics, 


gave the history of the old age Pension 
system in England. 

Abraham Epstein, outlined progress made 
in old age pension legislation during the 
past year. 

Rev. John A. Ryan, Catholic University, 
said that the greater part of a worker's 
life is given to industry, therefore, his 
later years should be considered as a part 
of the same fabric and his support in 
superannuation should come from industry, 
with payment enforced by the state. 

According to Thomas Kennedy, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of 
America, the problem of employment after 
age 45 is less important in the coal mining 
industry, as wage rates are maintained ac- 
cording to the job rather than on an indi- 
vidual basis and because very few replace- 
ments occur. 

Pensions plans designed by the unions 
had failed because dues supporting the 
schemes could not be paid during periods of 
unemployment or while men were on part 
time. Some trades are against state pen- 
sions but the majority consider them as ab- 
solutely essential. 


Royal Meeker, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, said 
that the burden of supporting the aged and 
invalid is now being borne in a slip-shod 
manner. The cost of an adequate old age 
plan cannot be compared with the present 
cost since the real burdens of old age de- 
pendency are borne by countless persons of 
which there is no possible estimate. If 
the aged were adequately cared for the 
cost would not be greater than now, but 
the results would be far more satisfactory. 

That while industry had made great 
strides since feudal times, the employee 
under “free contract” had lost the protec- 
tion granted the serf and that economic 
and social factors more nearly synchronized 
under status than under free contract. We 
should seek to provide greater social sta- 
bility and endeavor to synchronize labor 
with industry. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- 
missioner, New York Department of Labor 
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and Industry, said that industrial pensions 
are an inadequate substitute for state pen- 
sions, as only about 4 per cent of the 
workers may be expected to remain with 
the same concern long enough to qualify 
for a pension. Public security plans are 
essential if we are to be socially safe and 
economically and financially sound. By E. 
D. Hackett, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc. 


Profit-Sharing—An Incentive Plan for 
Executives 


In the many companies in which man- 
agers no longer have important holdings of 
common stock a method of payment which 
will call forth their best possible accom- 
plishment and be contingent on results has 
become even more important for them than 
for manual workers. Even though the 
holders of common stock are represented 
by able directors, they need the added se- 
curity of having the operating management 
actively interested in maintaining continu- 
ous earnings. 

The difficulties which in the past have 
blocked the adoption of profit-sharing as an 
incentive for executives are: 

1. The lack of a clearly defined task for 
each manager. 


2. The feeling that a precise method of 
measuring results was impossible. 


Bonuses—the popular compromise solu- 
tion—lack all the fundamental elements of 
a good plan. Their low “pulling power” 
is due to their uncertainty and the fact 
that they have no direct relation to any 
objective measure of results. 

A real managerial incentive must pass 
certain tests: 


1. The basis of payment must be known 
to the managers in advance and reports is- 
sued of progress and results. 

2. If managerial positions are mutually 
interdependent, the form of payment should 
emphasize the co-operative effort of a 
group as a whole as well as stimulate the 
initiative of the individuals. 

3. The unit by which results are meas- 


ured should be tangible; influenced as little 
as possible by factors beyond management’s 
control; and should coincide with the best 
interests of owners, workers, managers, and 
consumers. 

4. The distribution among the individual 
executives must be considered fair by the 
consensus of opinion of those who know 
about it. The earnings must reflect the 
relative value of each man’s contribution. 


An investigation among more than 65 
plans which are confined to managers 
showed only four which had failed be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with them. 

In the opinion of the writer of this ar- 
ticle, managerial profit-sharing can be ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements which he 
has proposed for an ideal managerial in- 
centive. The objection to apportioning 
management’s fund on salaries, since the 
latter often fail to keep pace in advance- 
ment with the increase in the executive’s 
contribution to profits, is taken care of by 
a “salary margin” bonus plan by which 
payment is made only on that part of the 
salary over a fixed sum. Since the desired 
goal is to apportion the fund directly on 
individual performance, the appraisal of 
each man’s results becomes the central 
problem. This is the point at which fu- 
ture experiment is most needed. 


The results of the operation of a profit- 
sharing plan among the executives of a 
company are: 

1. Ways of increasing the profits of the 
business become a part of the executive’s 
thinking both on and off the job. 

2. Extra compensation based on the 
earnings of the entire company makes the 
business as a whole the central interest of 
each executive. 

3. A properly designed plan also tends 
to accelerate the training of junior execu- 
tives. 

4. Since profits are the only universal 
unit of measure for the work of major 
executives, the use of such a plan has per- 
haps its chief importance in the fact that it 
furnishes an index of ability and willing- 
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ness to co-operate, both on the part of 
major and minor executives. By C. C. 
Balderston, Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, May 30, 1929, p. 968:3. 


How Group Bonus Aids the 
Superintendent 

A group bonus plan has been in success- 
ful operation in the Edison Electric Ap- 
liance Company for a number of years. 
This bonus plan is of assistance to the 
general superintendent because it allows 
him to receive a detailed report from each 
group showing their bonus standing at 
closing time the previous day. As the 
bonus percentage is a cost barometer, it 
is possible to tell at a glance what group 
is in difficulty, which information can be 
obtained the day after trouble shows up. 
Another valuable effect of this report is 
that the foreman furnishing it daily to 
the superintendent is forced to keep a rec- 
ord of “allowed” and “taken” hours each 
day. Therefore he knows how his depart- 
ment costs stand at all times and is able to 
plan his work more carefully. This bonus 
plan also allows the superintendent to re- 
ceive a weekly report showing the number 
of bonus units delivered from each group 
or department. 

It permits the maintenance, in most cases, 
of a record of each employee’s work. Just 
as soon as a foreman receives his rate 
sheets, he immediately checks to see how 
many man-hours are involved. As _ this 
can be done in a few hours due to the 
simple method of figuring bonus units, he 
can plan his work far enough ahead to 
permit him to increase or decrease his force 
as necessary. By D. B. Kift. Radio Man- 
ufacturers’ Monthly, May, 1929, p. 21:2. 


Het Workers to Get Vacations 

A new vacation plan announced by the 
General Electric Company of Schenectady 
provides one week with pay for factory 
employees with a continuous service rec- 
ord of 3 or more years, and two weeks with 
pay for those with 10 or more years. 

Except in special cases of prolonged ill- 


ness or injury sustained while on duty, ab- 
sences for personal reasons of more than 
30 days during a calendar year preceding 
the year of vacation is to be regarded as a 
break in the employee’s continuous attend- 
ance record and, as such, is to cancel the 
vacation privilege. New York Times, May 
3, 1929. 


Higher Wages? Lower Costs? 

In a joint statement by Mr. Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the Board and Mr, 
Gerald Swope, President, incorporated in 
their annual report, three methods em- 
ployed by the General Electric Company to 
make higher earnings consistent with lower 
costs are described : 

1. Earnings of workers are studied as a 
basis for retention and promotion policies 
—a practice which leads to better service 
and increased productiveness of capital in- 
vestment. 

2. Length of service is rewarded by sup- 
plementary compensation in recognition of 
the acquirements in experience and skill and 
the economy for the company in the reduc- 
tion in labor turnover to which these em- 
ployees of long standing have contributed. 

3. Employees are grouped and given re- 
sponsibility for efficiency of operation in 
their respective departments. On the basis 
of periodical reports extra compensation is 
calculated for each group at the end of 
the year according to the savings which 
they have effected within their departments. 
The Industrial Executive, April, 1929, p. 
116 :2. 


Richman Brothers to Give Workers 
$4,000,000 in Rights to Purchase 
50,000 New Shares 
A gift of $4,000,000 to the 3,800 em- 
ployees of Richman Brothers Company, 
manufacturers and retailers of men’s cloth- 
ing throughout the country, is planned by 

the directors of the company. 

The gift will be in the form of rights 
to subscribe to 50,000 shares of the cont- 
pany’s new capital stock at $50 a share. 
The last sale of the company’s old stock 
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was at $380 a share on the New York 
Curb Market. The directors propose to 
increase the outstanding stock from 200,- 
000 to 600,000 shares through a three-for- 
one split-up. Rights on the 50,000 new 
shares which have been allotted to em- 
ployees would be worth approximately $80 
a share at the currence price of the old 
stock. 

The employees work in thirty-eight re- 
tail stores of the company, and in its fac- 
tories at Cleveland and Lorain, Ohio. More 
than 80 per cent of the workers are al- 
ready stockholders, owning shares values 
at $7,500,000. The New York Times, May 
11, 1929, p. 21. 


Standard Oil Plans Bonus to Officials 
A plan by which directors and other ex- 


ecutives “who by conspicuous ability make 
outstanding contribution to the success” of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


are to participate in the company’s profits, 
will be submitted to stockholders at the 
annual meeting on June 4. The profit- 
sharing plan, if adopted, will become oper- 
ative when the company earns above seven 
per cent. Five per cent. of any excess of 
net earnings above 7 per cent earned on 
the net assets will be available as a special 
compensation fund. Awards of special 
compensation from the fund will be made 
by the executive committee of the board of 
directors, according to the relative value of 
the various participants’ contribution to 
the success of the company. According to 
Walter C. Teagle, president, the reward 
will go as recognition of “special achieve- 
ment among those in important managerial 
positions” and to provide “a further incen- 
tive to give their utmost to the service 
of the stockholders. Conspicuous merit 
in positions of lesser responsibility will also 
receive recognition.” The New York 
Times, May 14, 1929, p. 42. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Outstanding Examples of Simplification 
Savings 

A manufacturer of rubber goods who re- 
duced his number of products from 1,600 
items to 6 with a consequent increase of 
800 per cent in sales in 8 years, a hotel 
that by reductions in styles in glassware, 
carpet designs, and linen patterns effected 
a saving of approximately $100,000 per 


year, a manufacturer of die-heads who re- 
duced his line 75 per cent and thereby 
saved $36,000 through reduction of inter- 
est charges, obsolescence, and office pay- 
roll are some outstanding examples of sim- 
plification savings reported recently by the 
Commercial Standards Group according to 
Trends & Indications. Trade Winds, April, 
1929, p. 15:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Sales Suggestions for Suppliers from the 
Manufacturers’ They Serve 

Manufacturers are conscious of a great 
waste in time, energy, and money on the 
part of suppliers looking for business. 
The average purchasing agent is so busy 
buying that he has little time to waste be- 
ing sold. A clothing manufacturer states 
that it takes three to five years to become 


actually sold on a house. One man can- 
not sell it; the whole house has to reflect 
the rounded out policy that spells service, 
and that is what one buys anyway. A 
manufacturer of machinery says that what 
each business should do is to make its own 
distribution surveys. Let business men 
forget what has been done or what they 
are doing; call in their sales executives and 
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their salesmen and let both show cause 
for going on as they have been going. By 
Arthur R. MacDonald. The Magazine of 
Business, May, 1929, p. 539:3. 


The Battle Cry of Fashion 

The whole system of promotion and dis- 
tribution has been turned back by some 
new force. Today every merchant in 
America is trying to readjust himself and 
his store to “consumer demand for style 
merchandise.” 

Fashion is no longer the tool of the 
maker but the toy of the user. But how 
can the retailer determine what merchan- 
dise customers are going to ask for in 
the future, and how can manufacturers de- 
termine what models, what designs, what 
colors, what sizes to put into production? 
This can be done in general by a study of 
fashion trends or fashion movements. These 
do not develop overnight, but emanate 
from known sources, follow known routes 
and develop with varying degrees of speed, 
but slowly enough to permit study and 
appraisal of their importance. By G. Lynn 
Sumner. Advertising & Selling, May 1, 
1929, p. 17:3. 


The Chain-Store Movement in France 

Although the chain-store idea is not new 
in France, it is only since the war that 
these stores have come to occupy an im- 
portant position in the economic structure 
of the country. The largest chain stores 
are those handling groceries and foodstuffs, 
the general wares of a department store, 
and shoes. There is one large chain of 
stores dealing exclusively in coffee, which 
has 956 branches, all except 6 in the prov- 
inces. The sales methods of this chain 
are unique; from the different branches, 
one or more salesmen are sent out on foot 
with a stock of coffee in a 3-wheeled bar- 
row, calling about once a week at every 
house in the district. Practically all the 
shoe chains are controlled by manufac- 
turers. Until recent years each of the 
four major manufacturers held the finan- 


cial control of a certain number of chains 
The smaller independent manufacturers 
produce together about seven or eight 
times as much as one of these major 
groups, and their output is marketed for 
the most part by independent dealers, By 
William L. Finger. Commerce Reports, 
February, 1920, p. 259:4. 


Chain Adopts Plan of Decentralizing 
“The rapid growth of a chain store com- 
pany involves the need for a new step in 
organization to keep up with each step in 
growth,” Mr. C. E. Freeman, President of 


W. T. Grant Company declared on May 
4. “In our company we recently reached 
the stage where decentralization was con- 
sidered advisable so as to provide a basis 
for substantial future expansion. 

“The plan of decentralization we have 
worked out is designed to secure (1) elas- 
ticity of operation, (2) greater speed in ob- 
taining desired results, (3) more exact de- 
termination of responsibility and (4) a 
foundation for further expansion. 

“We have divided our stores into geo- 
graphical divisions with regional headquar- 
ters at Boston, New York, Chicago and 
Atlanta. Each division is further divided 
into districts, consisting of a group of 
stores. A division manager is responsible 
for the operation of each geographical divi- 
sion, and a superintendent is responsible to 
him for the management of each district. 
Assisting the division manager is a staff of 
experts representing the various depart- 
ments of the New York office. 

“Ultimately each of these divisional or- 
ganizations will carry on practically all of 
the functions of store supervision and part 
of the functions of merchandising, sales 
promotion, accounting and real estate. 


“When work is decentralized among 
widely scattered groups of individuals it 
becomes very important to define exactly 
the duties and responsibilities of the vari- 
ous people. We have therefore made thor- 
ough job descriptions covering all these 
positions in the field and the new positions 
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which are made necessary in the New York 
office. 

“This work is done on a scientific basis 
in the way in which engineers carry on 
job analysis work. The exact point at 
which the responsibility is passed on from 
a field executive to a New York department 
head is defined. 

“In conclusion, I believe that by con- 
stantly improving the structure of an or- 
ganization the disadvantages usually in- 
herent in size can be avoided or minimized 
so that there seems no limit to the possi- 
bilities for expansion from the standpoint 
of operating methods.”"—The New York 
Times, May 5, 1929, p. 8.. 


New Robot to Change Money Is Tested; 

Warns in Acid Voice as It Rejects 

Bad Coins 

Camco, the Robot, 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
mahogany enamel complexion and electric- 
ally operated, made his début in the Lig- 
gett candy store and soda fountain in the 
Times Square Building, Forty-second street 
and Broadway, May 11th at 12:30 o'clock. 
His business is to turn out five nickels for 


a quarter and to say “Please use good 
coins only” in deliberate, acidulous tones 
whenever a bad quarter comes his way. 

The purpose of this device is to detect 
slugs automatically by delicate machinery 
which weighs quarters, analyzes their me- 
tallic content and rejects those of improper 
size. 

Charles McCullum, vice-president of the 
Liggett Company, has granted the robot a 
thirty-day trial in the building. If he 
works well the trial will be extended to 
sixty days. Then it is the hope of his 
owners that his services will draw down a 
monthly wage. They point out that in all 
coin-using machines heretofore, plugged 
coins have cost the owners substantial sums. 
As some persons may from time to time 
suse a bad coin inadvertently the phono- 
graphic voice of the robot has been dis- 
creetly pitched. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
pleasant voice. 

If the robot is a success the public will 
have a chance to try another machine, now 
ready in the offices of the corporation. 
This one exchanges nickels for dimes. The 
New York Times, May 12, 1929. 


Buying, Receiving, Storing and Shipping 


The Changing Status of the Department 
Store Buyer 

The less autocratic attitude of the de- 
partment store buyer should make selling 
easier for manufacturers’ salesmen. As the 
buyer is freed from routine duties and has 
more time to concentrate on buying, more 
opportunities will be given for sales in- 
terviews. As more intensive study is given 
to consumer demand, there will be more 
buying by buyers and less selling by manu- 
facturers. Today, many buyers are in a 
position to say authoritatively to the manu- 
facturer, “I want such-and-such for the 
reason that our trade demands this particu- 
lar thing.” This policy will in the final 
analysis, prove more satisfactory to manu- 
facturers. There will be fewer purchas- 
ing errors and greater alertness on the 


part of buyers. They will be more re- 
ceptive to new ideas, more interested in the 
manufacturers’ advertising and sales pro- 
motion plans. By Ruth Leigh, Printers’ 
Ink, May 9, 1929, p. 33:5. 


Buyers See Flaws in Group Operation 

While group and central buying by re- 
tailers continues to expand, it is an open 
secret that buyers for the stores do not 
relish its progress, nor do they credit all 
of the advantages which have been claimed 


for this method of purchasing. 

The chief complaint which buyers have 
to make of group or central purchasing is 
that it makes them more or less figure 
heads. One buyer, who did not wish her 
name used, said: “I can thoroughly ap- 
preciate the advantages of group purchas- 
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ing ‘of staples. But when it comes to 
style merchandise the case is different. 

“A good buyer knows her clientele, its 
needs and peculiarities, because she main- 
tains constant and daily contact with the 
customers. She knows what will sell and 
is or should be a very good judge of what 
will not sell. In short, her judgment and 
appraisal of her particular department is 
extremely valuable. 

“But as group buying works out in prac- 
tice, this type of buyer is given little or 
no opportunity to use her judgment. When 
a majority vote at the group showing is 
taken, all the buyers receive the garments, 
although a dissenting buyer may feel that 
the garments selected will not sell as well 
in her store as in others where the clientele 
may be different. Moreover, there is no 
guarantee that the merchandise when it 
arrives at the store will be exactly as per 
sample. Many buyers have been disgusted 
to find frequently that skimping, cheapen- 
ing and other defects mark group purchased 
garments. 

“Group purchasing involves a certain de- 
gree of standardization, I believe, that has 
hurt department sales of ready-to-wear, a 


Sales Promotion: 


The Export Catalog Should Be a Direct 
Sales Medium 


For export selling catalogs provide a 
very efficient direct sales medium. The 
prospect is given greater leisure and more 
time in thus buying at a distance, and 
furthermore, in only a few foreign coun- 
tries is there a surfeit of direct-mail sales 
campaigns, follow-up letters and booklets. 
The natural response is there, ready to be 
awakened if deftly handled. Wherever a 
manufacturer has sufficient sales in any 
foreign country it is essential to have a 
catalog available in the language of that 
country. It depends upon the scope of the 
manufacturer’s world trade and his sales 
distribution, whether he needs a catalog in 
one or many languages. It should be re- 
membered that an export catalog itself will 
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development naturally of great personal in. 
terest to buyers of these departments, |; 
appears that the specialty shops are forging 
ahead in this type of business, because they 
are doing a better job. Their buyers are 
not beset by group limitations. They know 
their clientele and buy merchandise which 
affords a far better selection of styles, en- 
suring a greater degree of consumer satis- 
faction. The New York Times, May 12, 
1929, p. 8.2. 


How Much Shall I Buy? 

So-called hand-to-mouth buying is cur- 
tailing retail stocks so seriously that much 
profitable business is being lost to the manu- 
facturer and everybody else concerned. The 
retailer may apply this theory arbitrarily 
to his own detriment, because he so limits 
his inventory that he never has sufficient 
stock on hand for his customer’s ordinary 
needs. The remedy is for the manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer to stop curtail- 
ing their inventories on a strict dollars- 
and-cents basis and apply to the curtailing 
ordinary business judgment. By George 
Sellers. Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 
1929, p. 41:3. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


very often have to be considered as a 
silent salesman. 

Loose-leaf sheets enclosed in a pocket 
attached to the last page of the catalog will 
help to make it economical, as they elimi- 
nate obsolescence of the catalog as a whole 
in regard to styles and prices. By Lucy A. 
Goldsmith. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May, 
1929, p. 65:3. 


Latest Developments in Equipment for 
Salesmen 


Many sales executives have come to 
realize the importance of furnishing thei 
salesmen with sales equipment that enables 
them to make more calls and secure more 
business, and therefore concerns are now 
giving serious consideration to the investi- 
gation of new types of sales equipment, re- 
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yising or rebuilding old equipment wher- 
ever possible to meet modern requirements, 
or to the inspection of new equipment that 
has proven itself of value. Samples, port- 
folios, advertising manuals, photographs, 
motion pictures, testimonials, and trunks in 
use by various companies are surveyed. 
Report No. 288. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. 21 pages. 


Factors Stimulating Trade Are 
Compared 

The use of installment credit is a means 
of lessening sales resistance rather than a 
positive stimulus to sales according to the 
opinion of Dr. Melvin T. Copeland of 
the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration expressed in a survey prepared by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
for the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Unemployment 
Conference. 


It is probable that the amounts spent for 
advertising and sales promotion annually 


in the United States have had a greater in- 
fluence than installment sales on the de- 
velopments in the past ten years even in 
such trades as pianos, sewing machines, 
furniture, jewelry, farm machinery, elec- 
trical labor-saving devices, and radio sets 
where installment payments have long pre- 


dominated. 
ae oa 


U. S. Daily, May 21, 1929, 


The Moving Picture As An Aid in 
Selling Mill Supplies 

The Knight & Wall Co. has developed a 
valuable sales aid in the form of a 1200- 
foot moving picture film, devoted to the 
service, stock and policies of this mill 
supply organization. It is an important 
factor in this type of advertising that the 
film be technically and photographically 
correct. The picture shows the new cus- 
tomer, the salesman-guide and the various 
departmental men in natural poses. The 
film forms the basis of a two-hour pro- 
gram which the company presents in vari- 
ous towns in its trade territory as a regu- 
lar part of its sales campaign. Announce- 
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ments are sent to all customers and pros- 
pective customers inviting them to attend. 
The picture is usually shown during con- 
ventions of business men. At certain in- 
tervals it is held for a few minutes while 
some representative of the company em- 
phasizes certain points in the picture, or 
to enable the company to get over phases of 
its message which are difficult to illustrate 
in pictures. By Ruel McDaniel. Mill Sup- 
plies, April, 1929, p. 57:2. 


Profits Leap When Multigraph Adopts 
Selective Selling 


Selective selling has been seized upon 
by some as solving the problems of so- 
called profitless prosperity. The American 
Multigraph Sales Company is one of the 
strongest advocates of the selective selling 
plan. It not only employs this method of 


selling its own goods, but advises its users 
to employ it also. This company withdrew 
from unprofitable territories and concen- 
trated activities on profitable ones from 
which most of their business had been 
coming. Their list of preferred prospects 
was grouped in classes and sub-classes ac- 
cording to financial strength, location, in- 
dustry, and sales practice. The principal 
businesses using this equipment have been 
studied, and a sales portfolio prepared for 
each. By studying a portfolio the sales- 
man acquires knowledge of the needs of 
that vocational group, learns how to pre- 
sent the product to them, and arms him- 
self with numerous examples of its profit- 
able use by prominent concerns in that field. 
By J. F. Kerwin. Sales Management, 
April 20, 1929, p. 121:2. 


Selling a Sales Contest to Your 
Salesmen 
It seems to be more difficult every year 
to make sales contests successful. Many of 
them are lacking in their psychological 
fitness; they stimulate only the upper 
third or half of the sales force, whereas the 
tail-enders who need them most are not 
“sold.” The sales manager in conducting 
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a sales contest is really endeavoring to put 
on a campaign to sell stimulation to his 
salesmen. This should always be horizontal 
to be logical. Another important point is 
to get the mental rhythm of the average 
sales force, which has to do with the 
length of time in which a contest can run. 


Salesmen: 


Studebaker’s Latest Plan for Qualifying 
Salesmen 

In another year Studebaker will not have 
a man in the field who has not had a spe- 
cial training course designed to teach him 
how to sell by plan. The most effective 
way of presenting their merchandising was 
found by first going to their engineers and 
learning all that was possible about their 
products. Then from the reports of the 
investigators were culled the arguments 
used by the best salesmen in putting their 
points over. Next, they went to their deal- 
ers and interviewed their leading salesmen 
in order to get their methods of presenting 
given sales points. A training director was 
then secured and small groups were put 
through six months of training, the classes 
being limited to about twelve men each. As 
told to James C. Grant by Paul G. Hoff- 
man. Sales Management, April 27, 1929, p. 
177 :2. 


What is Store Educational Work Ac- 
complishing? 

Though the value of training is some- 
what intangible, certain definite savings may 
be traced thereto, such as reduction in the 
period of job initiation, lessening of losses 
due to errors, and savings due to reduced 
labor turnover. Several training authori- 
ties are quoted and Mr. Reyburn of Lord 
& Taylor’s says that even in the face of 
disappearing profits, their training depart- 
ment will be continued. He says that the 
harder the times, the more you need the 
facts and the more you need an efficient 
body to make that organization conscious 
of those facts. Retail Ledger, April, 1929, 
p. 12, 
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The final question is whether a contest js 
followed up and kept active. A. success. 
ful contest offered a special prize for the 
one who worked up the greatest result in 
the first ten or fifteen days. By J. George 
Frederick. Advertising & Selling, May 1 
1929, p. 34:3. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


The Socratic Method of Management 

The basic idea of the Socratic type of 
management in its practical application to 
individuals and groups, as contrasted to the 
boss type of management, is that the ay- 
erage good worker will criticize himself 
far more effectively and constructively than 
the boss can possibly criticize him. The 
sort of criticism which he will give to 
himself if he is led by questions to com- 
pare his performance with an average per- 
formance of men facing the same prob- 
lems is of the constructive kind. This gen- 
eral principle can be applied to letters sent 
to salesmen, to the matter of getting in on 
time in the morning, to the questions of 
growth in selling and in disposing of prod- 
ucts throughout the territory. By Nelson 
Durand. Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 
1929, p. 45:3. 


You’re Right, Mr. Wolff—Sales Ability 
Is Not Over Rated 


Sales managers have often asked them- 
selves whether sales ability or knowledge 
of merchandise is the more important fac- 
tor in selling. Two answers to this ques- 
tion have already been given in previous 
issues. The general sales manager of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. is of the opin- 
ion that sales ability is the most important 
tool in the salesman’s chest. In selling 
general lines of merchandise, a thorough 
knowledge of the goods is not so important 
as in selling machinery or equipment where 
salesmen come in contact with engineers or 
technical people. A successful salesman 
must be an enthusiast and an_ optimist 
backed up with a thorough general knowl- 
edge of his product, but the engineer is 
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rarely an enthusiast. The nature of his 
work makes him cautious and precise. 
Alone in an office he can follow blueprints 
and specifications, but he cannot talk in 
terms of selling ideas. He can talk speci- 
fications to engineers after he has been 
called in by or through the contact of the 
salesman. The average buyer does not like 
to talk to a man who “oozes” blueprints 
and slide rules. He should be kept from 
the customer except where the latter is a 
technical man himself. By C. M. Bunnell. 
Printers’ Ink, April 25, 1929, p. 144:2. 


Training Plan Licks Problem of Turn- 
over Among Salesmen 


The Toledo Scale Company conducts a 
sales training school known as the “Clear- 
ing House Division” of their educational 


activities. The many uses of Toledo scales 
are emphasized with the thought that there 
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will be little sales resistance wherever a 
genuine need for their product is revealed. 
The salesmen are taught where to find 
these needs, rather than how to employ 
high pressure methods of selling. Three 
courses are given in the Clearing House; 
a counter scale course for new salesmen, 
an industrial scale course and a special 
course for salesmen who have been em- 
ployed a year or longer. The practical 
value of the courses has been demonstrated 
in several ways. The turnover of sales- 
men so trained has been less than a third as 
high as it was of former salesmen who 
were not given the benefit of such training. 
The records show that the first 100 gradu- 
ates of the Clearing House increased their 
sales volume, and consequently their earn- 
ings 50 per cent over the average of 250 
others who had not then received such 
training. By H. C. Whitehorne. Sales 
Management, April 20, 1929, p. 138 :2. 


Books Received 


Elements of Political Science Research. 
By Austin F. Macdonald. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1928. 94 pages. 90 
cents. 

Earnings and Working Opportunity in 
the Upholstery Weavers’ Trade in 25 
Plants in Philadelphia. By Anne 
Bezanson. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1928. 131 pages. 

The Tariff on Animal and Vegetable 
Oils. By Philip G. Wright. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928. 347 pages. 

Apprenticeship in the Museum. Com- 
piled by E. T. Booth. The Museum, 
Newark, N. J., 1928. 58 pages. $1.00. 

Manufactures. By W. F. Rocheleau. 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, 1900, 
1923, 1928. 222 pages. 76 cents. 

New Business English. By Gustavus 
Sylvester Kimball. Kimball Brothers, 
New York, 1928. 180 pages. 

Business and Professional Speaking— 
Vol. I, II, Il]. By William Phillips 
Sandford and Willard Hayes Yeager. 
A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1929. Total 
pages in the three volumes—374. 


An Economist’s Protest. By 


Edwin 

Cannan. Adelphi Company, New 
York, 1928. 438 pages. $5.00. 

Jay Gould. By Robert Irving Warshow. 
Greenberg, New York, 1928. 200 
pages. $3.50. 

Money—Vol. I and Vol. II. By Karl 
Helfferich. Adelphi Company, New 
York, 1927. Vol. I—340 pages. Vol. 
II—320 pages. $12.50 per set of 2 
volumes. 

The Law of Bills of Lading and Con- 
tracts of Shipment. By Ernest W. 
Hotchkiss. Ronald Press, New York, 
1928. 287 pages. $5.00. 

Making a Living. By Leverett S. Lyon. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1926 and 1927. 622 pages. $2.00. 

Principles of Economics. By Frederic 
B. Garver and Alvin Harvey Hansen. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1928. 726 
pages. 

Principles of Business Law. By Essel 
R. Dillavou and Charles G. Howard. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York, 1928. 
781 pages. $4.00. 
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Standards and Standardization. By 
Norman F. Harriman. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1928. 265 pages. 
$3.00. 

Wills. By Gilbert Thomas Stephenson. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1928. 
327 pages. $3.00. 


Annual Report of the State Tax Com. 
mission—1927. J. B. Lyon Company 
Albany, N. Y., 1928. 691 pages, 

Transportation. By William F. Roche. 
leau. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, 
1910, 1914, 1922, 1928. 312 pages, 7 
cents. 

















State Control of Industry in Russia 
During the War. By S. O. Zagorsky. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., 1928. 370 pages. $4.00. 


That the economic policy relentlessly pur- 
sued by the Soviet Government is not an 
impractical dream, but a historical heredity 
dictated by the hard logic of facts, is an 
inevitable implication carried by the latest 
volume of the series on the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational . Peace. 


According to the Editor’s preface, the 
authors were “men of judicial temper and 
adequate training,’ working under the 
“scientific obligations to truth’ for the 
purpose of forming a “sound public opin- 
ion.” 

The economists of the old school, pro- 
claiming at the beginning of the War that 
it could not last longer than the then exist- 
ing wealth could endure at the rate it was 
destroyed, were rudely and thoroughly dis- 
illusioned by the fact of the actual dura- 
tion of the struggle. There could be no 
argument against the fact, but there re- 
mained curiosity to discover social-economic 
factors which so completely annihilated all 
the pet theories, dignified by the moss and 
slightly damaged by moths, concerning the 
Wealth of Nations. 

The modern version of the Roman motto: 
“he who has the steel shall win” spells 
today: “he who has the tools will con- 
quer.” The control of these tools of pro- 
duction is therefore of prime concern to 
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those who want to control or understand 
the destinies of peoples. 


In Russia of the days of Romanoffs, 
the problem of meeting the contingencies 
of the War were not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those met by other nations, 
Even we of the United States, had to 
have our Coal Dictator and Power Ad- 
ministrator, and Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet and War Industries 


. Board. Yet the working of these agen- 


cies in a highly industrialized democratic 
country was vastly different from the 
methods of operation in a monarchy taking 
its last breath. 

With industries and transportation hard- 
ly adequate to meet even the peace-time 
requirements of the vast agricultural 
country; with deep distrust of the Imperial 
Government to any social activity; with 
speculation and grafting running amuck; 
with the Czar’s own house divided against 
itself: to fight or not to fight, the meas- 
ures taken in order to control industries 
were mostly gestures for the galleries. 
“Measures such as the control of prices,” 
says the author, “and the distribution of 
raw material, of fuel, and of finished ar- 
ticles were primarily measures of a com- 
mercial nature.” But in the country where 
production is carried for profit, not for 
use, “They had an influence on produc- 
tion, on its increase or decrease.” Yet, 
“the two and a half years of the War had 
revealed all the undesirable results for in- 
dustry of free commerce.” (p. 168). 

The “late Government, which was noted 
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for the corruption prevalent among its 
oficials” (p. 168) had “no unanimity in 
the outlook on the economic policy to be 
adopted.” 

“The Government’s policy in regard to 
the grain trade was inconsequent and un- 
stable.” (p. 163 “. . absence of uni- 
formity completely disturbed the normal 
circulation of breadstuffs . i 

“The peasants thereupon became disin- 
clined to take their agricultural produce 
to market, which could give them nothing 
they needed in return. . .” 

Such conditions created by incompetence 
in the saddle in 1916 took twelve years, 
not to fully outlive, but at least to es- 
tablish a favorable trade balance exporting 
chiefly the products of industry from an 
admittedly agricultural country, as W. 
Duranty recently reported. 

If there is any broad conclusion that 
may be drawn from this volume, it is per- 
haps the lesson from the huge and bloody 
experiment by the Czar’s government dur- 
ing the war, that it is not the price-fixing 
that controls the industry, but the organi- 
zation and technology of industry that 
controls the prices. 

Wa tter N. Poraxkov, 
Walter N. Polakov & Company, Inc. 





Industrial Efficiency and Social Econ- 
omy. By Nassau W. Senior. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1928. 
Vol. I—375 pages; Vol. II—422 pages. 


Economists have generally taken it for 
granted that with the publication of Senior’s 
“Political Economy” as an article in the 
“Encyclopedia Metropolitana” in 1836 that 
the author’s economic contributions prema- 
turely came to an end. Mr. Levy, how- 
ever, has unearthed Senior’s original manu- 
scripts containing a wealth of important 
economic and historical data, the existence 
of which had never been surmised by poli- 
tical scientists. These original documents, 
composed by the author on separate oc- 
casions, have been carefully arranged by 
the editor in logical sequence and embodied 
in the present comprehensive work. The 


manuscripts constitute the author’s matured 
views on the general principles of eco- 
nomics, covering “Human Wants and the 
Pursuit of Wealth,” “The Production of 
Wealth,” “Capital: Its Nature, Functions, 
Origin, and Growth,” “The Pressure of 
Population on the Means of Subsistence,” 
“Value, Cost, and Price,” “Money, Credit, 
and Exchange,” “Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce,” “Distribution of Social In- 
come,” “Government Control and Social 
Progress.” 





Factory Organization. By Messrs. C. 
H. Northcott, Oliver Sheldon, J. W. 
Wardropper and L. Urwick. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London and 
New York, 1928. 252 pages. $2.25. 


A book on management by British 
authors has certain very distinct advan- 
tages especially in the case of authors who 
are quite familiar with the management 
movement in America. The authors of 
this book, all of them executives of Rown- 
tree & Co., Ltd., write with a degree of 
international outlook and _ international 
contacts which is unusual for many authors 
throughout the world. Practically every 
one of them has had extensive contacts 
with American industries as well as those 
in Great Britain, in Canada and on the 
Continent and each of them is well in- 
formed on the most modern thought 
throughout the world. 


Dr. Northcott who wrote the section on 
The Layout of the Factory and the sec- 
tion on The Principles and Practice of In- 
dustrial Relations is an Australian who 
completed his education in America. 

Mr. Oliver Sheldon who wrote the sec- 
tion on The Organization of Business Con- 
trol is the author of that remarkable book 
entitled, “The Philosophy of Management.” 

Mr. Wardropper who wrote the section 
on The Organization of Production has 
traveled extensively in America and 
abroad. 

Mr. Urwick who wrote the sections on 
Marketing and Advertising and Selling 
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and Transport has recently been chosen as 
the Director of the International Manage- 
ment Institute at Geneva. 

Each of them has had the great priv- 
ilege of association with that outstanding 
figure of British industry, Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree, , 

It is extremely difficult to review a book 
which is the product of several authors. 
A reading of the book leads one to a very 
definite conclusion that it is valuable as a 
document which covers the whole field of 
business administration of which there are 
too few in America. Most of our cur- 
rent publications deal with particular 
phases of business administration and 
sometimes with too little understanding of 
the interrelationships of the various fac- 
tors in business organization. 


The outstanding contribution of British 
authors to the field of management is cer- 
tain traditional British attitudes toward the 
principles of organization control and re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Sheldon’s term “facili- 
tation” which was the notable contribution 
in his book, “The Philosophy of Manage- 
ment” has had a very marked influence on 
American thought in some leading quar- 
ters. This has to do with the relationship 
of those specialists in administration such 
as the comptroller, manager of the per- 
sonnel department, the accounting depart- 
ment, research activities, etc., to the line 
organization. 

It is American experience that the in- 
troduction of these specialists in corpora- 
tions has led to many cross currents of 
authority due to misunderstanding regard- 
ing the exact responsibilities and more 
particularly the authorities of such staff 
executives. There has been a tendency to 
adopt into business a carryover from some 
of our doctrines of government, namely, 
the principle of checks and balances and 
divided responsibility. In contrast, the 
British hold firm to the principle of un- 
divided responsibility which greatly sim- 
plifies the problem of locating responsi- 
bility. 

There are points in this book, however, 


which raise the question as to whether of 
not some of the unsound thinking on op. 
ganization which appears in American 
business life has not unduly affected some 
of the authors of this book. A reading of 
Mr. Sheldon’s section on The Organiza- 
tion of Business Control makes one wop. 
der what has happened to his Principle of 
facilitation. On the same point, however. 
Dr. Northcott, referring particularly to 
employee representation, makes his position 
perfectly clear in the following words, 
“Joint responsibility for administration of 
these matters is, in most instances, impos- 
sible and cannot be conceded.” (page 149), 

A rather unusual feature of this book js 
the recognition of the social implications 
of business administration which one finds 
in Dr. Northcott’s introductory chapter 
and again in the section on Principles and 
Practise of Industrial Relations, especially 
in the section entitled, The Philosophy of 
Industry, 


The sections by Wardropper and Urwick 
are particularly interesting because of the 
completeness of the outline of all of the 
factors which enter into organization, pro- 
duction, marketing, advertising, selling, 
exporting and importing. These sections 
would provide anyone with an excellent re- 
view and perspective of the need for at- 
tention to every phase of these problems, 


W. J. Donan. 


Branch Banking in the United States. 
By Shirley Donald Southworth. Me- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1928. 236 pages. 
$3.00. 

An historical survey of the development 
of branch-banking in the United States 
precedes a comprehensive discussion of 
present branch-banking in selected states, 
California, Michigan, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Carolina being chosen 
as typical. The national situation, including 
the restrictive regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the McFadden National 
Bank Act of 1927, is then treated in detail, 
followed by a brief description of branch 
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banking in Scotland, England, France, and 

For the many evils of the system of unit 
banking branch-banking offers a remedy; 
if the area covered is sufficiently diverse 
in character, it gives reasonable assurance 
that losses in one section will be offset by 
gains in another; it makes possible the 
most economical use of the commercial 
banking funds of the country. Its uniform 
success both in this country and in others 
makes the rapid growth of branch-banking 
in the United States fairly certain. For 
this reason the present volume is particu- 
larly timely. 


Introduction to the Mathematical Theory 
of Finance. By C. H. Forsyth. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1928. 205 
pages. $2.50. 


An attempt has been made by the author 
to avoid complicated mathematics and to 
make the approach as simple and reason- 
able as possible. The importance and even 
the necessity of employing equations of 
value in solving all problems is stressed. 
The most distinctive feature of the book is 
the use of the conversion period—rather 
than the year—as the unit of time. There 
are chapters on “Simple Interest and Some 
Applications,” “Compound Interests,” “An- 
nuities—Amounts and Present Values,” 
“Annuities—Special Problems,” “Capitali- 
zation,” “Bonds,” “Depreciation,” “Two 
Rates of Interest,” “Life Insurance,” “Fire 
Insurance.” 


Stock Movements and Speculation. By 
Frederic Drew Bond. Appleton, New 
York, 1928. 195 pages. $2.50. 

As a scientific study of the factors af- 
fecting stock prices, the causes of mar- 
ket movements, and the methods of stock 
speculation, this volume explains why the 
market moves, how the banks affect stock 
market moves and prices, how stock mani- 
pulation is accomplished, the motives back 
of manipulation and the technique, how 
and why some corporations prevent ex- 


cessive changes in the prices of their stock, 
why a pool must have the support of the 
management to achieve success, what “tips” 
really are and how they affect stock prices, 
why the majority lose and the few profit 
so handsomely, and innumerable other fac- 
tors in which the trader in stocks is inter- 
ested. The author, as an observer of the 
stock market for many years and as a 
well known writer on financial topics for 
such leading magazines as the Wall Street 
Journal, and the Banker’s Magazine, is 
well qualified to write on such a subject. 
The simplicity and clarity of the style in 
which the book is written further add to 
its value. It should be read with consid- 


erable interest not only by those who trade 
in stocks but by the general public as well. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsh. Central Book 
Company, New York, 1928. 271 pages. 
$5.00. 


The legal aspects of the activities of the 
post-war trade associations are surveyed in 


this volume. It covers such topics as trade 
association law, trade association statistics, 
uniform cost accounting methods of trade 
associations, credit bureau functions, patent 
interchange, foreign trade functions, uni- 
form basing point systems, collective pur- 
chasing functions, standardization, trade 
relations, restriction of channels of dis- 
tribution. Some of the most important 
trade association activities such as com- 
mercial and industrial research, and co- 
operative advertising, for example, are not 
included in the discussion since, while they 
involve economic and business problems of 
significance, they are relatively unimportant 
from the legal point of view. Nevertheless 
the volume should prove of general interest 
since it deals with the social and economic 
aspects as well as the legal aspects of 
those trade association functions of which 
it treats. Inasmuch as the organized liter- 
ature in this field is sparse, the book will, 
no doubt, fill a practical need. 
M. R. L. 
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American Labor Dynamics. Edited by 
J. B. S. Hardman, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, N. Y., 1928. 432 pages. 

The efforts of a group of students and 
authorities on the American labor move- 
ment during, and especially since, the recent 
World War, have produced this work. 
Over thirty university men, teachers of 
economics, politics and labor problems, 
practical labor leaders and labor publicists 
and editors took a direct part in the com- 
pilation of this very interesting and en- 
lightening work. 


While labor had no choice as to whether or 
not the World engaged in a great war, “the 
War released forces, reactions and attitudes 
which could not fail to affect the lives and 
movements” of industrial workers. It is 
said tha’ “the War ushered the mechanical 
revolutio: into a World which had not 
nearly digested the effects of the industrial 
revolution of the preceding century.” 


During the War the engineer made his 
triumphal entry into the industrial arena. 
“New machines and better ones replaced old 
ones in use and production was massified 
and expanded beyond comparison, with pre- 
war levels.” This condition introduced a 
serious problem to management and labor. 
Many adjustments became necessary where 
machinery replaced labor. 

As a result of the War it seems that 
the general status of labor was greatly 
bettered but a gulf wider than ever be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor was 
formed by the substitution of mechanized 
methods for skill and craft. However, the 
increased demand for production stimulated 
by the War and continued since with the 
exception of a relatively short period has 
kept labor practically fully employed with 
the exception of a few local instances where 
there have been strikes and wage readjust- 
ments. 

The chapter discussing the distribution 
of income and wealth, corporate ownership 
and capital resources during and since the 
War is one of the most interesting contri- 
butions. The author dissipates the generally 


accepted belief that labor is rapidly gain. 
ing ground in becoming stockholders, The 
author concludes that corporate owner. 
ship is not being democratized either by . 
the multiplication of stockholders or by 
employee stock ownership. This is not en. 
tirely in contradiction to the fact that in. 
dustrial workers have actually gained jp 
numbers as employee stockholders, but em. 
phasizes the point that the progress is very 
slow, especially with those workers who 
receive less than $2,000.00 a year, 

While the conclusions of this chapter 
are somewhat disappointing as well as 
alarming, the author should have pointed 
out that industrial workers in our country 
today enjoy a very much better standard 
of living than industrial workers in any 
other nation in the World. Labor banks, 
alone, are an illustration of progress labor 
has made. 


It is interesting to note that never before 
or after the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, 
have there been so many strikes which 
were at their height in 1919. During the 
year there were over 4,000,000 workers on 
strike, but the following year it is pointed 
out that Warren G. Harding received the 
largest vote ever cast for a presidential 
candidate. The 4,000,000 workers who took 
part in the strikes of 1919 did not vote 
for the candidate of the labor party. This 
reminds us of the fact that American 
laboring men and women, on the whole, 
have acted independently, and according 
to their individual judgments, when choos- 
ing a course to follow where the welfare 
of the Nation has been involved. 

Labor Dynamics is probably the only 
publication of its kind and is a remarkable 
accomplishment. It is rather hard for the 
reader to follow with deep interest at first, 
but becomes fascinating as he reads om 
The work is meaty and rich in statistics. 
It should be of great interest to managers 
and leaders of labor as well as to econo- 
mists and business men and women. 


Joun S. SHaw, Manager, 
Safety and Service Department, 
Hercules Powder Company, Ine. 





